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Memorabilia. 7 


pe Liljegren, reviewing in the April 
Literis the English translation of Legouis 
and Cazamian’s ‘ History of English Litera- 
ture,” makes some points which—without 
complete agreement—we yet found interesting, 
and especially as testifying to foreign appre- 
ciation of the subject. In France, as he 
notes, English Literature has been illustrated 
of late by ‘‘ monumental studies,” from 
among which are mentioned Dottin on Defoe, 
Saurat on Milton, Galland on Meredith, 
Pons on Swift and Pierre Legouis on Marvel. 
The clear-cut division made by the ‘ History ’ 
in question in the middle of the seventeenth 
century causes Dr. Liljegren to demur a little, 
on grounds which he compressesinto the for- 
mula: ‘‘1649 meant the victory of liberal 
ideas, 1660 the re-assertion, in a certain sense, 


of medieevalism, and 1689 a compromise in | 


favour of whig ideals.’? He counters effec- 
tively Legouis’ description of England at the 
time of the Renascence as ‘‘a country which 
had no pictures or statues except those 
bought abroad,” by recalling the fact that 
the treasure of these pictures in England was 
greater than that in any European country 
of the time, except Italy. The eager sense 
for beauty of which this is evidence is proved 
yet again by the favourable field for activity 
which Holbein and Van Dyck found in Eng- 
land and by the zest of collectors; and the 
writer goes on to emphasize the significance 
first of music and next of architecture in the 
distinctive development of the English 
Renascence. Another good observation is 
that of need to bring out the intellectual act- 


London Office is at 14, Burleigh | 





ivities of the period 1640-1660, fruitful in the 
new journalism, in satire, in translations, 
history, lexicography and the beginnings of 
natural science—activities to which, for those 
years, justice has so far hardly been done. 
Turning to the Literature of modern Eng- 
land and the work of Cazamian, Dr. Lilje- 
gren considers that, not 1660, where Caza- 
mian places it, but, 1689 is the date where 
one should place the birth, in literature, of 
modern England. This is, perhaps, disput- 
able, and from more than one standpoint, 
but the contention—concerning later chap- 
ters—that to underrate German influence on 
itnglish Romanticism is a considerable mis- 
take will certainly commend itself to the 
unbiassed student. It was an ingenious idea 
to label the literary effort of the decades 
from 1832 to 1875 ‘The Search for Balance,’ 
and Dr. Liljegren more than once commends 
this: but, in so far as the label is applicable 
at all,—and we agree that in good measure it 
is—it would seem to apply equally to the suc- 
ceeding years. It may be interesting to note 
what quite modern names this distinguished 
foreign contemporary considers to have 
received too high or too low appreciation. Of 
the right of admittance to a History of Liter- 
ature he is doubtful in the cases of Besant, 
Blackwood, Merrick, Phillpots and Conan 
Doyle; doubtful, it seems, also with regard 
to ‘‘ journalists like Gosse or Chesterton,’’ 
whom he puts down as ephemeral phenom- 
ena. On the other hand among absent names 
which he would have present are those of 
H. H. Richardson, Stephen Hudson and 
Laurence Hope. : 


N exhibition of Old Sussex deeds and estate 
maps is now being held in the Wolseley 
Rocm at the Public Library, Hove. We are 
the more glad to draw attention to it because, 
apart from the intrinsic value of the exhibits, 
the exhibition has its place in the endeavour, 
promoted with so much zeal by Lady Wolse- 
ley, to arouse public interest on behalf of the 
many old documents still in existence—of 
importance to the local historian—which are 
in danger of being carelessly thrown away. 
Lady Wolseley tells us that she aims at exhib- 
iting some such selection of documents as this 
at intervals of about six months. Certainly 
nothing more useful for her purpose could 
well be devised. 

The earliest deed now shown in the Hove 
Public Library relates to Pashley Manor and 
is dated 1282. Here are also a fifteenth cen- 
tury document bearing Boleyn signatures; 
the original memorandum for the restoration 
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of the Norfolk title to the Howards; and a 
lease of land at Steyning for 10,000 years, 
bearing date 1601. The estate maps, it will be 
easily understood, are of even more and more 
many-sided historical interest. One of them 
is a plan of the land at Peasmarsh owned by 
Allen Grebell, the Mayor of Rye who was 
murdered, in mistake for another man, in 
Rye churchyard—a plan made six years 
before his death. 


E noticed at clv. 253 one of the Rev. 
F. C. R. Jourdain’s articles in the 
Journal of the Ministry of Agriculture on 
the Economic Status of British Finches. In 
the April number of the Journal he _ pro- 
nounces on our friends the Goldfinch (Car- 
duelis carduelis britannica), the Bullfinch 
(Pyrrhula pyrrhula nesa) and the Chaffinch 
(Fringilla coelebs coelebs). The Goldfinch— 
once sadly diminished in numbers by bird- 
catchers’ activities, but now, under safe- 
guarding, much recovered, especially in the 
south-west of England—is pronounced to be 
economically beneficial. Its presence in any 
multitude must be considered effect or accom- 
paniment of bad farming, since its diet is 
weeds and insects which thrive not where 
farming is good, but that, with some little 
fear it rather disseminates than digests some 
of the pernicious seeds, is all there is to be 
said in its dispraise. The handsome and 
rather secretive Bullfinch is not a bad fellow 


except in an orchard, and there he plays the | 


very devil. For five months of the year he 
is the fruitgrower’s enemy. ‘‘ Even in the 
autumn, family parties of old and young will 
settle in a fruit tree, frequently a cherry, 
and quite methodically and _ systematically 
proceed to destroy all the buds on which the 
crop of the next season depends.’’ However, 
he devours weed seeds, too, and likewise feeds 
his nestlings on larvae—among others on the 
injurious larva of the Winter Moth-—points 
which justice requires should be noted though 
they are not of sufficient moment to justify 
sparing his life in fruit-growing districts. 
The Chaffinch seems to hold a place between 
the other two. He feeds largely on injurious 
insects—though it is to be regretted he has a 
liking for ladybirds; and he is a 
destroyer of the seeds of bad weeds: but yet 
one must reckon against him his naughty 
activities in newly-sown beds of turnips and 
onions and other such garden crops, and 
among the buds of gooseberry and currant 
bushes. Mr. Jourdain thinks that there is 


some balance of credit to the Chaffinch when 
all is summed up, and recommends the gar- 


steady | 





dener to leave him alone and concentrate on 
the destruction of the noisy and multitud- 
inous House-Sparrow. 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 


From the Universal Spectator and Weekly 
Journal, Saturday, April 19, 1729. 








We hear that their Majefties and the 
Prince of Wales defign the firft warm day 
to go to view the great Curiofities in the 
Phyfick Garden at Cheljea, particularly the 
four great Trees of the famous Cedar of 
Libanus, mentioned in the Scripture; one 
whereof has borne a great Number of Cones, 
with Seeds in Perfection; a Branch whereof, 
with curious Cones thereon, being brought 
by Mr. Philips Miller to the Royal Society, 
was afterwards prefented by them to her 
Majefty by Sir Hans Sloane. The four 
Trees are allowed to be the largeft of that 
kind in Europe, and not to be match’d nearer 
than Mount Libanus, near the Holy Land. 


The Lord Mayor, Aldermen and Common 
Council of this City of London (being to meet 
in ten or twelve Days), after having 
confider’d of a dutiful and loyal Addrefs to 
his Majefty on the prefent Pofture of Trade 
and Commerce, defign as we hear to take 
into Confideration the diftreffed and very 
| miferable Condition of the feveral Prifoners 
| for Debt in the Prifons of this City, and 
| prevent for the future the many Lives 
| (yearly loft) for want of proper Advice and 
| Medicines, by appointing an experienc’d and 
able Apothecary to infect and attend daily, 
| and adminifter fuch Medicines as_ their 
| Cafes require; allowing him for fuch Attend- 
ance a fufficient Salarv. and prime Coft for 
| his Drugs and Medicines, to be audited by 
| the Auditors of the Citv, and paid bv the 
| Chamber of London. By this great Charity 
'it is honed many opulent Merchants. and 
other rich Men, will leave Legacies fufficient 
| to difcharge not only this Expence, but pro- 
| vide alfo a Phvfician and Surgeon, it being 
an equal, if not greater than any Charity. 





| The fick confined Debtors in _ the 
| Marfhalfea Prifon, Southwark, are every 
| Day amply fupply’d with proper Diet and 
| Medicines, by Order of the Committee of the 
| Honourable House of Commons for infpecting 
| the ftate of the Gaols of this Kingdom, to 

the inexpreffible Comfort and Relief 
' thofe Miferable Objects. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


IRISH FAMILY HISTORY. 


FORSTER OR FOSTER. 


HE pedigrees of the following Co. Mona- | 
ghan, Co. Louth, and Dublin families of | 
Forster, or Foster, have been compiled from 
Betham’s ‘Chaos’ (Add. MS. 23684) and Fun- 
eral Certificates (Add. MS. 4820) in the Brit- 
ish Museum Library; from wills, deeds, etc., 
in the Public Record Office, Dublin (now 
destroyed), from the Registry of Deeds Office, 
Dublin, copied by the Rev. Canon Swanzy 
and myself, and from other sources. 


I. Forster oF TULLAGHAN, Co. MONAGHAN. 

This family appears to have been settled in 
(o. Monaghan from about the middle of the 
seventeenth century, the estates of Tullaghan 
having been granted by Charles IT to the first 
undermentioned John Forster. About 1730 
his great-grandson, Nicholas Forster, the then 
head of this family, assumed the title of 
baronet, upon the assumption that his great- 
grandfather was the younger son of Sir Hum- 
phrey Forster, baronet, of Aldermarston in 
Berkshire. This younger son, John, accord- 
ing to Collins’s ‘ Baronetage,’ died in 1674, 
sp. Upon the decease in 1783 of the above 
Nicholas Forster, his eldest son Anthony | 
assumed the title of baronet, but on his death 
s.p. in 1787, his next brother, Thomas, who 
was in Holy Orders, dropped all claims to con- 
nection with the Aldermarston family, and 
was created a Baronet of Ireland, June 15, 
1794, by George III. This branch, which was 
of Coolderry, is now extinct. 

The pedigree of the Tullaghan branch is as 
follows :— 

Joun Forster of Tullaghan, the first of 
this family, of whom I have found any record, 
died in 1676. He was M.P. 1661, and High 
Sheriff 1666, for Co. Monaghan; a Lieut.- | 
Colonel in the Roval Army, and possessed of 
the estates of Tullaghan granted to him by | 
Charles IT. 

He married —— ——, 
believe, other issue :— 

Jonn Forster, rector of Galloon, diocese of 
Clogher, and Chancellor of Clogher, 1682- | 
1705. He married, first, Margaret Drury* 
(she died Dec. 25, 1679, having had several | 


and had, with, I} 





* Funeral entry of Robert Drury in Ulster's | 
ce. 
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| Foster of Dunleer, Co. Louth, M.P.; 


| Co. Monaghan, 1740. 
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children, who all died young), third dau. of 
Lieut. Edward Drury of Kingsland, Co. Ros- 
common, by his wife, Elizabeth, dau. of Sir 
dau. of —— ——, by wnom he had issue :— 

Joun Forster of Tullaghan, died 1738. 


Will dated Nov. 26, 1738, was proved (Pre- 


rog.) Jan. 10, 1738/39. High Sheriff, Co. 
Monaghan, 1715; Lieut.-Col. and Capt., by 
commission dated June 4, 1722, in Col. Alex- 
ander Montgomery’s Regiment of Dragoons. 
He married Mary, dau. of the Rev. Andrew 
Montgomery, vicar of Carrickmacross, by his 
wife Susannah Dobbs, and had issue :— 

1. Montgomery Forster, b. 1713, d. ante 
1738. Entered at Trin. Coll., Dublin, Apr. 
29, 1730, aged 17.* 

2. Nicholas Forster, b. 1716; d. 1783. Of 
Tullaghan; High Sheriff, 1739; Capt., July 
51, 1740, in Col. Oliver Anketell’s Regiment of 
Dragoons. He married (Settlements dated 
July 29, 1738) Charlotte, 3rd dau. of John 
High 
Sheriff, Co. Louth, 1712. She died —, 17—, 
and he married secondly, Hester, widow of 
Charles Tisdall of Charlesfoot, Co. Meath. 

By his first wife, Charlotte Foster, he had 
issue :—i. Anthony F., ob. s.p. Nov. 4, 1787. 
He was a Colonel in —— ——. iii. (Rev.) 
Thomas F., of Tullaghan, Co. Monaghan, b. 
1752; living 1842. Sch. Trin. Coll., Dublin, 
1794. Created a Baronet of Ireland, to him 
and his heirs male, 15 Jan., 1794. He mar- 
ried, licence, Dublin, 1786, Dorcas, only dau. 
of the Rev. George Howse, Archdeacon of 


| Dromore ; she died in 1828, having had issue : 
| (a) Sir George F., 2nd Baronet; (b) Letitia ; 


(c) Anne F. The Forsters of Coolderry are 
now extinct. iii. Nicholas F., Colonel in the 
Army. iv. Humphrey F.  v. (Rev.) George 
F. vi. Elizabeth FF. vii. Mary F. viii. 
Charlotte F. ix. Alice F. 


3. George F. Wasa Lieut., July 21, 1740, 
in Colonel Oliver Anketell’s Regiment of 
Dragoons. 


4. Louisa F. Married 1733 Humphrey 
Evatt of Coote Hill, Co. Cavan. High Sheriff 
Capt. in the Cavan 
Militia. Ancestor of Evatt of Mount Louise, 
Co. Monaghan. 


5. Catherine Isabella F. Married (Mar- 


| riage Settlements dated Dec. 16, 1738) the 


Rev. James Richardson, rector of Maghera- 
felt, Co. Derry. 

Arms of Forster of Tullaghan, Co. Mona- 
ghan: Sa. a chev. erm. between three pheons 
* New T.C.D. < Alumni Dubilicendes,’ 1593- 
1846. 
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arg. impaled with, Arg. a fess azure between 
three wolves’ heads sa., langued gu. Crest: 
An arm embowed in armour proper grasp- 
ing a broken tilting spear or. 


II. Forster or DruMREASKE, Co. MONAGHAN. 

Another family was settled at Drumreaske 
in the latter part of the seventeenth century, | 
but I have not so far been able to trace their 
ancestry, the first of whom I have any record 
being :— 

Carr. JOHN Forster of Drumreaske, Co. 
Monaghan, married 1692, as her second hus- 
band, Susanna Cairnes, widow of Samuel 
Fixter of Corick, Co. Cavan, and dau. of 
James Cairnes of Claremore, Co. Tyrone, who 
died May, 1678, and by her had issue :— 

1. Christopher F., who married and had a 
son Cairnes F. 

2. Elizabeth F., who married in 1720, 
Robert Corry of Drumully. 

3. Jane F., who married Samuel Ander- 
son of Cootehill, Co. —. He died 1756, 
having had issue by her:—i. Forster Ander- 
son, d.s.p. 1774. He married (Settlements 
dated March 1, 1754) Margaret, dau. of Allen 
Adams of Northlands. She married secondly 
Ralph Bumker of Drum, Co. Monaghan. 

ii. Frances Anderson, bur. July 9, 1783, 
at Killeshandra, Co. Cavan. She married 
Arthur Beatty of Scrubby, third son of 
Edward Beatty of Dingans, Co. Cavan. 

iii. Lettice Anderson, married (Settle- 
ments dated 16 March, 1746) David Beatty. 
second son of Arthur Beatty. He was of 
Annagh, Co. Cavan, and died November, 1772, | 
having had issue by her :— 





(i). Arthur Beatty, died young. 

(ii). Samuel Beatty, of Cootehill, v.v. | 
1774. 

(iii). Forster Beatty of Cootehill, married | 


Elizabeth Adams of Northlands. 
(iv). John Beatty. 
(v). Jane Beatty. 


Neither has any record been found to show 
who Francis Forster, whose pedigree now fol- | 
lows, is, nor whether he was related to the 
Capt. John Forster above mentioned. Two of | 
the executors named in his will were John 
Forster, Esq., and Nicholas Forster, Esq., | 
both of Tullaghan, but there is nothing in the | 
will to show their relationship, if any, to. 
him :— | 

Francis Forster of Drumreaske, Co. Mon- | 
aghan, Lieut. in Col. Alexander Montgom- | 
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executors were John Forster, Esq., and Nich- 
olas Forster, gent., both of Tullaghan, (o, 
Monaghan; John Barlow of Aughmallagh, 
Esq.; John Slack of Augheany, gent.; and 
Michael Pockrish of Cloghernagh, gent. He 
married —— ——,, and had issue :— 

1. John F., on whom the estate had been 
settled, April 23, 1734. 

2. Robert F. 

3. Christopher F. 

4. Francis F. 

5. Margaret F., who married first, John 
Cranston,* and had issue: — i. Alice Cran- 
ston; ii. Mary Cranston. She married sec- 
ondly George Sanderson. 

6. Mary F., married (Settlements dated 
Oct. 15, 1741) William M’ Vitty, son of Simon 
M’Vitty of Aughuleshobeagh, Clones, (Co. 
Monaghan (Registry of Deeds, Book 103, p. 


509, No. 72330). 


7. Susanna F. 
8. Sophia F. 


III. Forster or Foster or Kitztoc, Co. —. 
This pedigree relates to a family living in 
the latter part of the sixteenth, and most of 
the seventeenth centuries. 
The third son, John, of the Richard Fors- 
ter, Receiver of the Revenue, who was Mayor 
of Dublin in 1589, is described in the MS, as 


John Foster, not Forster, as are all his 
descendants there given. 
Rosert Forster of Killog, Co. -——~. Mar- 


ried, first, Ann, dau. of John Fran, or Fian, 
of Dublin, but had no issue by her. He mar- 
ried secondly -——, dau. of —— Luttrell of 


| Luttrellstown, parish of Clonsilla, Co. Dublin 





(Arms, Sa. a - between three greyhounds 
sa.), and had issue a son :— 

Ricwarp Forster, Receiver of the Revenue 
under Sir William Brabazon, Knt. He mar- 
ried Margaret, dau. of Thomas Fitzjohn of 
Finniston, Co. ——. (Arms, Quarterly, or 


| and gu. a border vair), and had issue :— 


1. Elinor F., who married first Jno. Wick- 


_ham, and secondly Patrick Cusack, 11th Lord 


of Gerardstown, Co. Meath, by whom she had 


| three sons and two daughters. 


2. Patrick F. 

Thomas F. 

Joun Forster, of whom presently. 

George F. 

Bartholomew F. 

. Katherine F., who married Thomas 

Slivers. 
Joun Foster (or Forster), the third son, 


NOOR 


ery’s Regiment of Dragoons, Sept. 17, 1715. | M f Dublin, 1589. Will dated Aug. 
His will dated Jan. 25, 1734/5, was proved | minnie 


July 11, 1738, in diocese of Clogher. 


The | 





* Vide Alexander Miiford (B. ‘ L. G.”’). 
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92, 1613. He married Rose, dau. of John 
Quartermaine (Arms: Gu. on a fess between 
three dexter hands or three martlets sa.), and 
had issue :— 

I. Christopher F., 15 years old in 1607. 
He married and had seventeen children, who 
all died young, save five. 

Il. Margaret F., married Christopher 
Byss, Esq. (Arms, Sa. three escallops in pale 
arg. ), a Remembrancer of the Court of Ex- 
chequer in Ireland, by whom she had two sons 
and six daughters, and other children who 
died young. 

III. RicHarp Foster, of whom presently. 

IV. Mary F., who married Thomas Chat- 
tam, Dec. 6, 1624, and had issue a dau., Mar- 
garett, who was married to Nicholas Loftus, 
isq. 

y. Anne F. 

Ricuarp Foster, the second son, twice 
Mayor of Dublin, died April 5, 1626. He 
married Margarett, dau. of Charles Hewitt 
(Arms, Arg. on a chevy. sa. betw. three pheons 
ppr: two cinquefoils the middle of which a 
yose slipped or), and had issue an only son :— 

Cuartes Foster, Mayor of Dublin, 1640, 
who was thrice married. By his second wife, 
Mabell, dau. of John Cordiff (Arms, Three 
moors’ heads coupled sa.), he had a_ son, 
James Foster, who died young. 

By his first wife, Elizabeth, dau. of Thomas 
Huetson of Swords (Arms, Per pale erm. and 
gu. an eagle displayed or), he had issue :— 

1. Richard F., who married Ann, dau. of 
Nicholas Elrock, of ——-, ‘‘in ye Co. of 
Arling (?), gent.,’’ and had issue :—John, 


act. 16; Anne, aet. 13; Nicholas, aet. 12; 
William, aet. 9; Lettice, act. 7; James, aef. 
2, John F.,; 3. Christopher; 4. Fliza- 


beth; all died young. 

5. Margaret F., married Richard Gibson, 
son of Jno. Gibson of Dublin, alderman. 

6. Susannah F., died March —, bur. in 
Kilearn Churchyard, Co. Meath. Married 
Humphrey Barrey, or Barry, of Kilcarn, Co. 
Meath, son of Richard Barrey, or Barry, 
alderman of Dublin, by his wife, Ann, dau. 
of James Cusack of Dublin. 
Barrey, or Barry, died March 17 —: bur. in 
Kilearn Churchyard (Foster arms on tomb- 
stone: A chevron between three pheons). 

7 Ann F., 
Cavan, gent. 


married Richard Burrows of 
By his third wife, Frances | died Saturday, 
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alderman, Sept. 4, 1673, by licence, at St. 
Andrew’s Church, Dublin, and had issue :— 
1. Richard F., bapt. Sept. 21. 1674. 2. 
rs F., bapt. Oct. 8, 1675. Both bapt. at 
Audoen’s Church, Dublin. 3. John F. 
ii. Elizabeth F., married William Brere- 
ton of Dublin, apothecary. 


iii. Jane F., married John Brereton, rec- 
tor of Naas, in Co. Kildare, Clk. 
iv. John F., second son, married Anne 


(? Jane), dau. of Sir George Gibbon, Knt., 
and had issue :—1. George F.; 2. Francis F. ; 
3. Rebecca F. 

v. Frances F., unmarried. 

The foregoing pedigree of Forster, or Foster, 
is from Betham’s ‘ Chaos,’ Add. MS. 23684, 
Vol. i. p. 82, in the British Museum Library, 
and the particulars of Thomas Chattam are 
frem a volume of Funeral Certificates, Add. 
MS. 4820, p. 175, with additions from the 
tegisters of St. Audoen’s Church, Dublin, 
and other sources. 

The next two pedigrees relate to families 
of Foster. 


IV. Sir CHRISTOPHER 
Alderman and Mayor of Dublin, 1629, 1635, 
and 1638. Married Eleanor Usher, fifth dau. 
of Sir William Usher, Knt., by his first wife, 
Isabella Loftus,* and had issue :— 

i. Richard Foster, of Baltrea, Co. Dublin, 


Foster, Knot. ; 


clerk. Will dated Oct. 13, 1657, proved Jan. 
20, 1659. Bur. in Church of Swords, Co 
| Dublin. He married Rebecca, dau. of the 


Humphrey | 


Rey. Christopher Hewetson, Vicar of Swords, 
who died April 5, 1633, by his second wife, 
Rebecca Okes; and had issue:—1. Elizabeth ; 
2. Jane; 3. Richard, who married Elizabeth 
Dunsterville. 

ii. Margaret F., who married first, Wal- 
ter Harding, Esq., and secondly, the Rev. 
Richard Underwood, Dean of Lismore. 

iii. Rose F., married Thomas Leman. 

iv. Elizabeth F.; and v. Anne F., both 
unmarried, and two other sons of whom I 
have no record. 


V. CotoneL ANTHONY Foster, of Dunleer, 
Co. Louth, married Mary, dau. of Christopher 


Verdon, Esq., of Clonmore, Co. Louth, and 
| had issue an only son :— 
Joun Foster of Dunleer, Co. Louth, who 


Burrowes, dau. of Francis Burrowes of Stra- | 


don in Co. Cav an, he had issue : — 
1. Charles F., "eldest son, married Eliza- 


beth, dau. of John Desminieres of Dublin, 


May 16, 1747, 


having mar- 


* ENE Loftus, ‘a 13 Nov., 1597, in Christ 
Church, Dublin, was the second dau. of Adam 
Loftus, Lord Archbishop of Dublin, and Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland. 
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ried, 10 Dec., 1704, Mary* (? Elizabeth), | 
youngest dau. of William Fortescue of New- 
rath, Co. Louth (she died 22 Oct., 1762, in the 
seventy -seventh year of her age), by his wife 
Margaret, only dau. of Nicholas Gernon, 
Esq., of Milltown, Co. Louth, and had issue: 

i. AntTHONY Foster of Callon, Co. Louth, 
Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer, died 3 
April, 1778. He was twice married, his 
second wife, whom he married 29 July, 1749, 
was Catherine, dau. of Thomas Burgh of Old- 
town, Co, Kildare, but he had no issue by her. 

His first wife, whom he married 25 Feb., 
1736, was Elizabeth, younger dau. of John 
(? William) Burgh of Dublin (? Bert, Co. 
Kildare). She died 30 July, 1744, having 
had issue : 

1. Joun Foster, born Sept. —, and bapt. 
28 Sept., 1740, died 23 Aug., 1828, in his 
88th year, at his seat at Callon, Co. Louth. 
Last Speaker of the Irish House of Commons. 
He married Margaret, dau. of Thomas Best 
of Co. Kildare. She died 20 Jan., 1824. 

2. Wuirtram Foster, d. 1797. Bishop of 
Clogher. He married Catherine Leslie, dau. 
of Henry Leslie, D.D., and had issue an only 
son :—John Leslie F., Irish Judge, d. 1842. 

5. Thomas Henry Foster. Assumed name 
of Skeffington and English Barony of Oriel. 

il. (Rev.) THomas Foster, D.D., Rector 
of Dunleer, b. 16 Nov., 1705. Married 4 
May, 1740, Dora (? Dorothy), dau. of 
Thomas (? William) Burgh, M.D., of Bert, 
Co. Kildare, and died 1784, leaving an only 


son, JoHN THOMAS Foster, of Dunleer, M.P. 
for Dunleer, 1776-83, and Ennis, 1783-90. 
Married 2 April, 1776, Lady Eliabeth Her- 


vey. 

ii. JOHN Witiram Foster of 
ancestor of Foster of Ballynascanlon, 

iv. Margaret F., married Stephan Sib- 
thorpe of Brownston. 

v. Charlotte F., married 1738, as his first 
wife, Nicholas Forster of Tullaghan, Co. 
Monaghan, second son of John Forster of 
Tullaghan, by his wife Elizabeth Montgom- 
ery, and had issue (vide—Forsters of Tulla- 
ghan, Co. Monaghan). 

vi. Alice F., married Thomas Bolton, 


died 17 March, 1740. 


Dunleer, 


who 


There were apparently numerous families 
of Forster or Foster living in Dublin in the 
seventeenth century, but I have not so far 
Earl of 
Frances 
Dowager 
[rish 


* Sister of William Henry Fortescue, 
Claremont (d.s.p. 1806), who married 
Murray, dau. of Mary Cairns, the 
Lady Blayney (vide—Lord Rossmore in 


Peerage). 
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been able to trace their ancestry. One in par- 
ticular, however, was a William Forster, 
whose son Nicholas was Bishop of Raphoe. 
The ‘ Alumni Dublinenses,’ from the Trinity 
College Registers, says he was born in Dublin; 
educated by Mr. Torw ay; entered T.C D., 


15 Oct., 1687, aged 14; B.A., 1692; Fellow, 
1694; M.A., 1695; B.D., 1706; D.D., liw. 
but | have no further record of him. 


I should be grateful to any reader of these 
pedigrees who can, and will, amplify them, 


Hy. Firzceratp ReyNotps. 


\ ERMAIDS—SEA-COWS (DUGONG),—A 

new book on Ceylon (‘ Ancient Jaffna,’ 
by Mudaliyar Rasanayagam) contains a pas- 
sage on mermaids worth extracting. It runs 
thus (220-221) : 

Kazwani (13th century) and Ibnel-Wardee 
(14th century) relate that in the sea of EI] Kul- 
zam is a fish in the form of a cow, which bring- 
eth forth its young and suckleth like a cow 
(Lane’s Arabian Nights, ili, ch. xx, note 49). 
The fish here referred to is the dugong, which 
is found in the Gulf of Mannar and in the 
Jaffna seas, and gave rise to many an exaggera- 
tion among the early writers regarding its form 
and size. The Greeks, it is believed, received 
their idea of the mermaid from this fish, and 
even so late as the time of the Portuguese [in 
Ceylon] it is mentioned in a work called His- 
toire de la Compagnie de Jesus, that in 1560 4.0. 
seven inermaids were caught in the neighbour- 
hood of Mannar by the fishermen, were taken to 
Goa, and there dissected by a physician on 
instructions from the Viceroy (Charles Pr id- 
ham, Ceylon and its Dependencies, 1849, 11, 500). 
Kulzam was no doubt Kalam or Kovalam. 

Whether the author is justified in identify- 
ing the al-Kulzam of the passage quoted with 
a place in Ceylon is debatable matter, but the 
identification of the mermaid with the sea-cow 
or dugong is interesting, as when T was in the 
Andaman Islands, not far from Ceylon, 
a good many years ago, a dugong inhabited 
the sea at the end of the pier on Ross Island, 
in about six fathoms of very clear water, and 
its feeding habits, sitting ‘on its tail,’’ were 
extraordinarily human to watch from the 
pier. 

R. C. TEMPLE. 


(HANGING LONDON.—Tower Pier, Re- 
placing Old Swan Pier, it was placed 1m 
position on 25 March (cf. cliv. 4C6). 
J. AnpaGH. 
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Readers’ Queries. 





‘TE DEUM ’ SUNG BY BOTH SIDES.— 
I should be glad of any examples, before 
1760, supported by contemporary evidence, ot 
‘Te Deum’ being officially sung in both bel- 
ligerent countries, after a naval or military 
engagement. 
Epwarvb BENSLY. 
BON ASTERY OF MONK BRETTON, 
YORKSHIRE.—I should be grateful for 
information regarding the 
Monk Bretton, Yorkshire, a 


references and 
monastery of 


Cluniac foundation (Henry If, 1269). Data 
covering the extent and location of land 
owned by these monks in Lancashire is re- 


quired. Also particulars regarding the dis- 
posal of their libraries, coucher books, and 
household furnishings, etc., after the dissolu- 
tion of the monasteries. 
G,. EE M. 
Manchester. 
FRENCH PLATES WITH VIEWS 
ENGLISH COUNTRY SEATS. 
Wanted information regarding a series of 
plates decorated with views of country seats, 
apparently taken from line engravings, and 
surrounded by a border of vine-leaves and 
grapes. Design, black on a cream ground 
some sinilarity to Leeds china in substance. 
Inscription: ‘‘ Stone, Coquerel et de Gros, 


OF 


Paris. Manufte de Decors sur Porcelaine 
Faience.’ 
I have the following examples :— Melton 


Constable; Hatfield; Holkham; Hevening- 
ham; Beeston; Worksop; Southill; Tehidy. 

What was their date. and how many com- 
prised a complete set ? 


r. DB: 
CTAFR( RDSHIRE POTTERY.—An Amer- 


ican correspondent has written to me to 
ask if T can obtain information about a pair 
of pieces of Staffordshire pottery which he 
purchased in England last year. 


MT. 


| 
| 


‘* Are you sure of that, Mr. So and So?” 
‘* Cock sure, my Lord,’’ was the answer. 
O. R. Luxrorp. 
FRAMES (MILITARY USE).—In a return 
of stores for the use of troops engaged in 
North America in December, 1814, the follow- 


| ing items occur :— 


| to come by, and any 


These | 


represent a lion standing on the chest of a 


has 
blaek 


The man 
and a 


man in a red military coat. 
black hair, blaek moustachios 
goatee. 


pieces commemorate. 


H. W. 
is the derivation 


phrase? I 
‘ New 


YoxALt. 
(10 ‘K SURE.’’—What 


‘ or exact meaning of this 
cannot find any mention of it in the 
English Dictionary.’ 

I remember a Judge once saying in Court: 


My correspondent desires to know | 
what historical figure, or what incident, these | 


Bombarding Frames 10 
Light Infantry Frames 6 
Cavalry Frames 10 


What was a ‘“‘frame’’? The Artillery and 
Infantry did not, apparently, have them. 
J. H. L. 
‘* DERFORCE.”’ The ‘ Oxford English 
Dictionary’ defines this word as ‘‘ A 
inilitary officer of inferior rank to a quarter- 
inaster, in the Scottish army, 17th century.” 
Only one quotation is given—Scottish Acts of 
Charles I, published in 1819, vol. vi, p. 47. 
‘“ With power to the said Colonell To nom- 
inat and appoynt . a perforce. . . 
The pay of the perforce to be monethlie 
18 lib.”’ 
Other instances of the use of this word are 
asked for. 


’ 


J. H. Lestte, 

Lieut.-Colonel 
H! NTING IN LANCASHIRE. — I should 
like to hear of books, documents, or 
records dealing with hunting in Lancashire. 
Powerful Norman barons—the de Laceys and 
\iontbegons—owned most of the strictly pre- 
served forests in the Hundreds of Salford- 
shire, Blackburnshire, and Clitheroe, and a 
keen interest in hunting survives to the pre- 
sent day, as shown by the many ‘‘ Hunts ”’ or 
‘ Harriers’’ who have their ‘* meets ’’ over 
these old hunting-grounds. ‘These lands have 
since been held by many noble families—the 
Dukes of Derby, Albemarle, Buccleuch, ete.— 
yet details of this phase of history seem hard 
information will be 

gratefully received. 

Rep Rose. 
JOEMS ON GYPSIES.—I should be glad 
to hear of little-known poems on the sub- 
ject of Gypsies, or on scenes from Romany 
life; particularly such as have only appeared 
in periodicals. I have, of course, the well- 
known poems by Wordsworth, Arnold, Emer- 


| son, Kipling and Hoagson, also Mr. Norman 


| 


Gale’s ‘ A Gipsy Funeral,’ and some charm- 
ing verses from the Spectator of July 14, 
1928. 

Perer B. G. Brynatt. 


Manton, 
Kirton Lindsey. 
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OLLARD FAMILY IN SUSSEX AND | 
SURREY.—Can any reader supply par- 
ticulars of members of this family in Sussex 
prior to 1750, or give any data throwing light | 
on the connection between the Devon and 
Sussex branches ? 





Hueu B. C. Potwarp. 


OYAL DECLARATION OF 23 MAY, 
1689. — In his will, dated 16 March, 
1691/2, a mariner of Southwark, Surrey, 
constitutes his wife his attorney ‘‘ to receive 
all payments, etc., payable to me by their | 
Majesty’s declaration of 23 May, 1689.”’ 

I should be glad of a summary of the | 
declaration referred to in so far as it applied 
to seamen. The date does not agree with 
that of the Declaration of Right. 


R. BincHAamM 


TSE OF BUTTER FOR RELIGIOUS 

SYMBOLS AND EFFIGIES.—In the 
recently published book ‘The Land of the 
Lama,’ dealing with the Butter Festival dur- 


ADAMS. 


ing the great Prayer Festival in Lhasa, the} - 


author states that the symbolic emblems made 
of butter are on thin wooden or leather | 
backing often 8ft. to 10ft. high. Are there 
any other religious festivals in the East or 
the West at which emblems made of butter | 
are used ? 

R. Hepcer Wattace. 
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de Harcourt up to date. I am especially jn 
want of information concerning the last four 
or five generations of the family, more partic- 
ularly of the Dukes and Marquises d‘Hary- 
court. 
Wiwiiam Harcourt-Barn. 

HABcouRT OF WINCHAM, CHE. 

SHIRE.—Will anyone oblige me with the 
pedigree of this branch, as contained jin 
Ormerod’s ‘ History of the County Palatine,’ 
1819, vol. i. p. 465? 


Wirit1amM Harcourt-Batn, 
Plymouth. 

ere WANTED: ‘AWAY TO THE MAR. 

QUIS OF GRANBY.’—It is on record that 
in July 1760, the Battalion of Guards then on 
duty in the Tower of London, marched out 
‘for Germany, singing as they went, the new 
ballad Away to the Marquis of Granby.” 
What are the words of this hallad? 


J. H. Lesutr, 
Lieut.-Colonel. 


YOEM WANTED.—I should feel very grateful 
if you could assist me to find the author of, 
or the poem entitled ‘‘ The Last Token.’’ It was 
broadcast a short while ago from 5GB, and it 
relates how a maiden in the arena receives a 
red rose as a last token from her admirer. It 
is a very beautiful poem and as a_ lover of 
poetry | am most anxious to acquire it. 


WALSALL ENQurrer. 
UTHOR OF QUOTATION WANTED.—Can 


| +. any of vour readers supply the source of the 


HILOSOPHIC CHEESEMITES. — Who | 

is the author of the following lines, when | 
were they written, and are there any other 
witticisms on cheese mites ? 


“The cheesemites asked how the cheese got | 
there, 
And warmly debated the matter; 
The Orthodox said that it came from the air; 
The Heretic said from the platter. 
‘They argued it long, and they argued it strong, | 
And I hear they are arguing now, 
But of all the brave spirits that came from | 
that cheese, 
Not one of them thought of a cow!” 


R. HepGer WALLACE. 


HE REV. MR. VALE.—I have a portion | 
of an old letter dated sometime in 1820 
which contains reference to a clergyman ot | 
the Church of England of this name as hav- | 
ing once lived in one of the English Colonies 
(what one not stated). Can any reader iden- 
tify him? 


NEWCASTLE READER. 


ICTIONNAIRE DE LA NOBLESSE.’— 
What is the most recent edition of this | 
French publication, containing details of the | 
pedigrees of the French branch of the Maison | 


following two lines? 
“Old age snuffed out the light, 
And Death rang down the curtain.” 
Foras. 
UTHORS WANTED.—Who said the follow- 
ing:—1l. ‘ Liars always believe liars, but 
never “believe the truth.’ 
2. ‘*A man’s natural enemies are those of 
his own household.” 
38. “ All invention in reality is discovery.” 
4, “ Even a diplomat is theoretically a 
worker.” 
5. ** All the good that ever has been done has 
been the work of idealists,—and at least half 


| the mischief.” 


6. “ There is nothing SO wholly unsatisfac- 


tory as a satisfied revenge. 


; The public never forgives anyone who 
forces’ it to think.” 
8. ‘‘ Sentiment is far more enduring than 
fact.’ 
9. ‘*‘How many writers have ruined their 


own eyes so that other people might read? ” 
10. ‘*'The first qualification for a poet in the 
present day is a private income.’ 


A. H. Cooper-PritcHarp. 

11. Who steals a kiss and steals no more 
Deserves to lose the bliss he gained before. 
TRETON. 
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Replies. 


A NAVAL CHART OF THE CRIMEAN 
WAR. 
(elvi. 225). 


HIS does not — at a guess, for I have 
not seen the plan — appear to be a 
naval chart. It would seem, by its descrip- 
tion, to be a sketch survey of some dis- 
trict, locality not given, in the Black Sea or 
Sea of Azof. It was executed by the Second 
Officer, who was probably the navigating offi- 
cer, With a natural instinct to place on record 
acurately, the outline of the coast and con- 
figuration (if [ may use the word) of the 
ocean bed in the locality where he was then 
situated; such men were James Cook and 


John Davis, ‘‘ The Navigator ’’—although the | 


latter had not the ability of the former, when, 
delayed by stress of weather, he occupied him- 
self surveying the Scilly Islands. I have two 
lists of transports taken up by ‘‘ The Commis- 
sioners for Managing the business of the 
Transport Office,’’ the first dated 4 May, 1855 
—some 217 vessels; the latter 12 Oct., 1855, 
when the number had reached 242 and others 
were still being added. Eleven transports 
had been wrecked and six disabled 13-16 Nov., 
1854, in the Black Sea gale. The Jason 
steamer is Number 48 transport on both these 
lists, and, as you will see below, her Com- 
mander’s name was J. W. Lane, who signed 
the plan as approving officer. 

I have not an Admiralty Chart catalogue of 
the date by me, but I do not think there were 
any British Charts of the area worth much 
before the war, when Commander T. A. B. 
Spratt, R.N., was dispatched in the paddle 
(wooden gun vessel) Sprtrrre 595 displace- 
ment (452) burthen tons, built by C. Lungley, 
Deptford, from Admiralty design 1845. In 
the Nautical Magazine, Vol. xxiii. p. 345, 
Captain Spratt gives remarks on the places 
surveyed by him, viz:—Roadstead of Kosloo, 
the Anchorage off Erekli, and the Turkish 
coal-mines there. He and his assistants exe- 
cuted an enormous amount of valuable work. 
In the Crimea their surveys included Bala- 
kKlava, Eupatoria, Kazach and Kaniesh bays, 
a plan of the field of Alma and a plan of the 
Khersonese peninsula, shewing the allied 
camps and batteries, etc. In other districts 
Varna, Kustenjeh, and Bourghaz bay were 
among the places surveyed. In a word, Cap- 
tain Tom Spratt was the eyes of the Fleet, and 
received thorough recognition. As the plan 


ii question simply states ‘‘drawn,’’ not sur- 
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| veyed by, George Austin Woods, it may only 
_ be a copy of one of Captain Spratt’s surveys 
| before publication. 

Mr. Frank Bowen, the author and mari- 
time journalist, and honorary secretary of 
‘“ An Association of Shiplovers,’’ Custom 
House Building, Milton Place, Gravesend, 
has very kindly communicated the following 
information on the subject :— 

The Jason about which you speak is the big 
iron screw ship built by Mare of Blackwall in 
1853, for the Calcutta service by way of the Cape 
and the Australian service which was projected 
by the General Screw Steamship Company. She 
was fully rigged and designed to do the greater 
part of her passage under sail. The scheme 
was a failure from the first, but the Jason 
proved very useful in the Crimea, where her 
consort the Prixce was wrecked with such dis- 
astrous results in the Balaklava gale. When 
she was paid off in 1856 she and seven others 
were sold to the French for nearly half a mil- 
lion pounds with the idea of running a service 
from Havre to Brazil, but the project fell 
through. She then returned to the Indian 
trade and in 1859 she was bought by Mr. Lever, 
the promoter of the unlucky Galway Line, for 
his equally unsuccessful project, the Hast India 
and London Shipping Company. In 1862, hav- 
ing in the meanwhile changed hands several 
times, she was wrecked to the North of Madras 
on a sandbank no less than 120 miles from the 
shore. Her commander during her Crimean 
service was John W. Lane. 

Joun A. RuPERtT-JONES. 

Hydrographic Survey, Southampton. 

THER ‘‘ NOTES AND QUERIES ”’ (clv. 

442 ; clvi. 16, 71, 160, 195, 232, 251).—The 
fascination of the ‘‘ Notes and Queries ”’ 
idea is well illustrated by the case of Scottish 
Notes and Queries, Aberdeen. The idea was 
really started as a purely typographical idea 
by William Jolly (died 1899), printer, Aber- 
deen, as a method of filling up spare time in 
his office and of bringing business. He was 
not in the least interested in the subject 
matter of such a magazine, but induced my 
father, John Bulloch (1837-1913) who was 
very keen on antiquarian subjects, to under- 
take the editing. This he did, with my aid, 
and the journal, which was exactly the size of 
‘N. & Q.’, appeared in June, 1887. It ran 
for ten years, and then in July, 1897 (vol. 
xl. no. 2), Mr. Jolly decided to stop and the 
editor announced the last number. But so 
much regret was expressed that it was revived 
in September, 1897, with a new printer and a 
new publisher (A. Brown and Co.). This 
arrangement also broke down at the end of 
seven years, and the little magazine was 
undertaken by the Rosemount Press in June, 
1904 (2 S. vol. 6, no. 1). At the end of 
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another thres years (June, 1907), it was | The Manton register transcript for that year 


announced that the price was to be raised 
from 3d. to 4d., but as a matter of fact no 
more numbers appeared. 

The idea was then taken up under the 
editorship of Mr. John A. Henderson, as a 
feature in the Aberdeen Weekly Journal, 
March 4, 1908. The articles were then 
printed off under the title of Aberdeen Jour- 
nal Notes and Queries, in volume form, to the 
size of the original, and continued till Dec. 
11, 1914, when the war killed the project, 
seven volumes having been published. 

In January, 1923, the journal was started 
once again, under the original name of Scot- 
tish Notes and Queries, largely through the 
enterprise of Milne and Hutchison, printers, 
and under the enthusiastic editorship of Mr. 
Henderson, and the paper has continued ever 
since, the current (April) issue marking vol. 
vii. (3rd series), no. 4. 

The persistence with which the project has 
been continued, despite many financial diffi- 
culties, is an extremely interesting tribute to 
the feeling that such a journal is useful. To 
myself it has been 2 great delight, for I have 
contributed in one form or another practically 
to every issue since its inception in 1887. 


J. M. Buttocus. 


YRACE BEFORE MEAT RHYMES (clvi. 
N 907. 250, 268).--Mention might also be 
made of the Cornish Grace, quoted in a book 
entitled ‘ Rustic Speech and Folklore’ : 
(Before) ‘The Lord make us able 
To cat what’s on table,” 
‘The Lord be praised, 
Our Stummicks is aised.’’ 


Po BAG. B, 


(After) 


The three rhymes, printed under this title, 
though they are more of a humoristical man- 
ner, remember me of this charming “ Svruch 
vor Tisch’ of the German poet Christian 
Morgenstern (born 1871), who published it at 
the end of his book of poems for voung people, 
‘Klein Irmchen’ (Berlin, 1921): 

Erde, die uns dies gebracht. 

Sonne, cie es reif gemacht: 

Liebe Sonne, liebe Erde. 

Euer nie vergessen werde! 
Otto F. Baber. 


Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 


UNDERDALE (elvi. 211).—In the regis- 
ter of Hibaldstow, Lincolnshire, is an 
entry of the marriage of William Parker and 
Elizabeth Dunderdale, on May 7, 1696, and 
they are described as 


‘* Both of Manton.’’ 


(the original is lost) contains a note of the 
marriage of the same persons on June 21. As 
one priest served both parishes, there is 
almost certainly an error in one of the entries, 

Richard Dunderdale is mentioned in Mor- 
den and ‘Thorpe’s ‘Survey of the Manor of 
l\irton Lindsey, 1616, as being a freeholder 
in Scunthorpe. 

On April 23, 1752, Susanna, dau. of Isaac 
and Mary le Leu, married Mr. Thos. Dun- 
derdale of Hatfield Levels, Yorkshire, and 
Mr, James Dunderdale of Manchester (living 


1870) was descended from them. (Diary of 
Abraham de la Prype — Surtees Society, 
p. 37 n). 

P. B. G. B. 


FISH IN POEMS AND TALES (celvi. 171). 

-~The folk-lore of fish is fairly consider- 
able, and one constantly comes across them 
in connection with holy wells and sacred 
streams. 

Instances in the British Isles which may 
be quoted as fairly typical are :— 

St. Neot’s Cornwall, where were two fish, 
sacred to the saint, whose size never increased 
or diminished. 

Llanddwyn, Anglesey; in the Ffynnon 
Fair there was a sacred fish, and in the 
Ffynnon Beris, at Llanberis, were a_ pair, 
reputed to be of use in foretelling the prob- 
ability of cures from the waters. 

Liban, the maiden who failed to put back 
the stone over an Lrish well, was turned into 
a salmon and dwelt in Lough Neagh, which 
had been formed by the waters bursting forth 
from the uncovered well. 

At Connla’s Well, in Lower Ormond, dwelt 
wondrous salmon, covered with immense red 
spots; and it was said that whosoever could 
catch and eat them would receive the gift of 
omniscience, 

The spring of Tober Keiran, in Co. Meath, 
is said to contain two miraculous trout, as is 
also a rivulet near Cong, in Co, Galway. 

John Aubrey, in his ‘ Miscellanies,’  re- 
marks: ‘‘’Tis commonly reported, that before 
an heir of the Cliftons, of Clifton in Not- 
tinghamshire, dies, a Sturgeon is taken in the 
river Trent by that place.”’ 

Professor Halliday, in his ‘ Folklore 
Studies,’ states that ‘‘ In Pseudo-Calisthenes 
(II. 42) Alexander killed a large fish and 
found in its belly a luminous stone which he 


had set in gold and used as a lamp at night.” 


St. Anthony is said to have preached to the 
fish, who, after the discourse, ‘‘ bowed to him 
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with profound humility, and a grave and 
yeligious countenance. - 

Bibliography :—Hone, ‘ Every Day Book,’ 
j, 118; Hull, ‘ Folklore of the British Isles,’ 
112; Gomme, 
Science,’ 290; Llandudno and District Field 
Club, Proceedings, 1910-11. 


A short article on the fish as a Christian 


‘Folklore as an Historical | 


symbol will be found in the * Dictionary of’ 


Christian Antiquities.’ 

Turning to a lighter side of the subject, 
your correspondent will find a _ delightful 
poem on the Sturgeon, by Frank Buckland, 
in the ‘ Curiosities of Natural History,’ 
which used to be obtainable, and probably 
still is, in a shilling edition, published by 
Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton. 

Peter B. G. BINNALt. 


(CHOOLBOY RHYMES ON ‘“ FINIS” 

(clvi. 171, 214, 233, 252, 268).—In ‘ The 
Nursery Rhymes of England,’ by J. D. Hal- 
livell, Sth edition, 1886 p. 79, the following 
occurs : 

{On arriving at the end of a book boys have 
a practice of reciting the following absurd 
lines, which form the word finis backwards 
and forwards, by the initials of the words. | 

Father lohnson Nicholas lohnson’s Son— 
Son lohnson Nicholas Iohnson’s Father. 

{To get to father Johnson, therefore, was to 
reach the end of the book. | 

The words in square brackets are Halli- 
well’s comments on the lines. 


Wai. Se_r-WEEKS. 


Westwood, Clitheroe. 


The following jingle on this word was used 

when [ was at school : 

F for Flo and J for Joe, 

And N for Naughty Nellie, 

| for Ire from temper’s fire, 

And S for Stink and Smelly. 

FF. Z. 

\ USTRALIAN OBITUARIES (celvi. 247). 
- Lieut.-Colonel William Paterson (Col- 
onel in the army, dated 25 April, 1798) died 
in 1810. See Army List of 1811: ‘‘ Deaths,”’ 
col. i—unpaged, at ena of volume. 

Lieut.-Col. Francis Grose died in 1814, then 
leing Colonel of the 102nd Foot (formerly 
styled New South Wales Corps). See Army 
List of 1815: ‘‘ Deaths’’—at end of book, 
col, 1. His successor, as Colonel of the Regi- 
ment, was Sir Albert Gledstanes, Kt., whose 
appointment was dated 12 May, 1814. Prob- 
ably Grose died on the 11th. 

Joseph Foveau was appointed Major in the 
New South Wales Corps on 10 June, 1796; 


ERRICK. 


Lieutenant-Colonel in the army, 29 April, 
1802 ; Colonel in the army, 4 June, 1811; and 
Major-General, 4 June, 1814. He served on 
the Staff in New South Wales and_ subse- 
quently for a short time in Ireland, as in- 
specting Field Officer of the Waterford Re- 
cruiting District. (See ‘The Royal Military 
Calendar,’ edition of 1820, vol. iii. p. 343). 
He became Lieut.-General on 22 July, 1830, 
and died in 1846. See Army List of 1847, 


p. 625 
Major-General Sir Patrick  Lindesay, 
K.C.B., K.C.H., died at Portobello, near 


Edinburgh, on 14 March, 1839, aged 61. 
There is a good biographical record in Can- 
non’s ‘ Historical Record of the 39th Foot,’ 
published in 1853—pp. 121-4. 

Major John Francis Kempt— not Kempft— 
12th Foot, died on 20 July, 1865, then having 
the rank of Colonel in the army, dated 5 
Jan., 1864. 

Lieut.-General Sir Edward Macarthur, 
K.C.B. (civil), died in 1872, being at the 
time of his death Colonel of the 100th Foot. 
See ‘ D. N. B.’ 

J. H. Leste, 
Lieut.-Colonel. 


Hon Editor of the Jourual of the Society 
for Army Historical Research. 


Fk. Grose, Captain. This is Francis 
Grose, eldest ‘son of Francis Grose, the 
antiquary. He was a major in the New 


South Wales Corps, 1792; Deputy Governor 
of Botany Bay and acting Governor of the 
Colony, December, 1792, to December, 1794. 
He died in 1814, aged 56 years. 

- Paterson, Captain.—Evidently William 
Paterson, born 17 Aug., 1755. Appointed 
Captain in the New South Wales Corps, 5 
June, 1789; Major Commandant, 1 Sept.. 
1795, and Lieut.-Colonel, 18 Jan., 1798. His 
Corps was ordered home in 1810, and he died 
on the passage home on board H.M.S. Drome- 
dary, 21 June, 1810. 

Edward Macarthur, Major-General. — Sir 
Edward Macarthur, the eldest son of John 
Macarthur, of Camden Park, New South 
Wales, was born at Bath, England, in 1789, 
and accompanied his parents to Australia the 
following year. After much service with the 
army in various parts of the world, in 1855 
he succeeded Sir Robert Nickle in the com- 
mand of the troops in Australia, with the 
rank of Major-General. He returned to Eng- 
land about 1860, and died in London 4 June, 
1€72, aged 82. 


ARCHIBALD SPARKF. 
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MERICAN MODES OF ADDRESS (elvi. 


years officially connected with the United 
States, and in that country, I had the oppor- 


tunity of frequently observing the customs | 


i') HE FASHION OF SHAVING (elvi. 226, 


there of addressing various persons, which 
struck me as very curious, though they were 
founded on our own usage in past times. The 
use of ‘“ Esquire’’ beyond the Mississippi 
was obsolete even then; but in the Kastern 
and Southern States it was a term of distinc- 
tion and respect, as once upon a time with 
ourselves; and young persons were never 
given it, much less permitted to assume it; 
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= 228, 271).—As an Englishman for many | Sir ”’ 
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in the beginning of letters, in which ‘‘ Dear 
was considered as more intimate than 


| ‘* My Dear Sir.’’ 


while the working class—curious anomaly in | 


a republic !—were equally excluded. 
‘“Sir ’’? was used very much in the same 
way and with the same limitations, though 


not quite to the same rigid extent, in speak- | Rots. whem 3 


ing to persons outside of real intimacy; and 


A. H. Cooper-Pricuarp. 


“  270).—Of course, Leigh Hunt was only 
joking, as is sufficiently shown by his speak- 
ang of ‘‘ Bed-ridden’’ Hassan; though, 
equally of course, Muhammadans—Turks ex. 
cepted—wear beards out of respect for the 
human face as God made it, as well as because 
of the universal idea of respect associated 
with the venerable beard. 


Turks usually have shaven cheeks and 
chins, and wear long trailing Mongolian 
moustaches. 


the same may be said of ‘‘ Madam,” though | 
what struck me most forcibly was the 


adoption of the latter term towards mothers, 


though in the abbreviated form of ‘‘ Ma’am,”’ , ko. ‘oceania ob tide mead cial 
by children of good, though old-fashioned | ,) ! re So 


families. Nothing like this last custom can 
better illustrate the divergence which has 
been steadily going on from the period of the 
separation of the two countries, for there 
no child ever thought of speaking to, or of, 
his father as ‘‘ Pater’’ or ‘‘ Governor.”’ This 
last half-mock reverence for the father of the 
family amongst us contrasts with 
American reverential attitude towards the 
mother, and is typical of the difference of 
respect shown in the two countries in these 
several directions. From this may have 


the | possibly have had for attributing a beard to 


In this connection it is perhaps interesting 
to recall the terrible Algerian corsair, ’Arrouj 
used to be thought the 
Kuropeans called ‘‘ Barbarossa ’’ from the 
colour of his large flowing beard, which was, 
indeed, of a fiery carroty red; though now 
it is better known he owed that patronymic 


the Corsairs of ‘‘ Baba ’Arrouj’’ (Papa 
Uruj). His brother, the still greater Cor- 
sair, Khayred-din, was also called “ Bar- 


’ 


barossa ’’ in his day, and has been so ever 
since, the popular imagination in Europe 


| confounding the two brothers together, though 


his beard was only of an auburn-brown tint. 
What justification Leigh Hunt could 


Wortley Montagu, our first ambassador to 


| the Porte, beyond the licence of a humorist, 


sprung the over-chivalric attitude still main- | 


tained there for woman.as such, which is in 
such vivid contrast to her fall from that 
romantic height in Europe. 


I cannot possibly imagine. Though 
collaterally of the family, through his wife, 
1 have never seen a portrait of Mr. Wortley 
with a beard, though I know one in Turkish 


| dress and another of Lady Mary Montagu 


‘* Your obedient servant ’’ has never been | 


used even in 
since ‘‘ the Declaration of Independence,”’ as 
far as I am aware. ** Yours faithfully ”’ 


official correspondence there | 


in the same 
A. H. Cooprer-Pricuarn. 


| THE MUSLIM WEEK (clvi. 227, 269).— 


was, and probably still is, used more than | 


‘* Yours truly,’’ and perhaps we owe its com- 
ing more into use among ourselves in recent 
years to American influence. 
cerely ’’ and its derivatives were, in my time 
at least, used more by fashionable people who 
approximated to English habits than by North 
Americans in general. Among the latter 
such pleasant, quaint, hearty expressions as 


‘* Cordially yours,’’ ‘‘ Your friend,’’ etc., 
were in common use. 
One curious. distinction, as going 


“Yours sin- | 


The Prophet himself ordained Friday as 
the sabbath of the Faithful, naving noticed 
that Saturday was that of the Jews, Sunday 
of the Christians, and perhaps Thursday of 
what Pagans still existed in the Roman 


| Empire in his day (ana there were far more 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


diametrically opposite to our own usage was! 


than is generally supposed, of which there is 
abundant evidence), Julian the Apostate 
having chosen Thursday for that purpose. 
It is, of course, still observed throughout 
the Muhammadan world; and in Algiers 1s 
recognised officially by the French Govern- 
ment. On that day shops are closed in the 
Kasbah, the native quarter or town, for it 
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is no less; non-Mussulmans are not admitted 


to the mosques; and women, prohibited on | 
other days of the week, except during Ramad- | 
han, are admitted there in the morning. It | 
is, perhaps, also not entirely a coincidence | 


that mail is not delivered in any part of the 
city, even in the French quarter, on that 
day, although a steamer bearing it arrives 
there the day before. Though unbelievers 


are not generally admitted, it is sometimes 


possible to get into the mosques at Algiers on 
Friday, as has been my own case, even during 
Ramadhan; and, of course, the sight then is 


a much more interesting, as well as an edify- | 


ing, one. 
A. H. Cooper-PRIcHARD. 
Algiers. 
ELICS OF FAMOUS AUTHORS (clv1. 
81, 140, 159). — Ezra Stiles, long Presi- 


dent of Yale College, was (excepting his 
friend Benjamin Franklin) the leading early 


American scientist; his favourite chair was | 


transmitted, successively and formally, among 


his descendants up the Connecticut river val- , 


ley into Canada, thence, through a marriage. 
to Cambridge, Mass. I, sole survivor of my 
family, gave it, with appropriate inscription 
and attesting documents, to Yale University, 
in whose treasure room it has been for several] 
years, 
RockINGHAM. 
Boston, Mass. 


OCKADES (clvi. 136, 177, 212).—As your 
original correspondent asks for ‘* any 
details,” may I say that some years ago, 


almost every medical practitioner sported a | 


cockade on his coachman’s tall hat, and their 
medicine and page-boys likewise did so. Many 
West End Club servants also adopted this 
special ornamentation when sent out on mes- 
sages, etc, 

Just before the War I noticed that some of 
the West End theatre outside attendants were 
decked out in cockades, some wore them on 
tall hats and some on eighteenth century 
three-cornered ones, in which case the uniform 
included long cloth gaiters. With the advent 
of the motor car and caps for chauffeurs, this 
custom is gradually declining. 


E. E. Newron. 


Hampstead, Upminster. 


PRINTED STUFFS (clvi. 48, 88, 122, 232, 

252).—In many of the volumes of ‘ Acker- 
mann’s Repository of Arts, Literature, Com- 
merce, Manufactures, Fashions, and Politics,’ 
published during the early years of the last 
century, will be found actual patterns of silk, 
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| muslin, and other material, with printed 
designs thereon. These soon become detached, 
being used for dolls’ clothes, patch-work, etc., 
and a set of this interesting publication, with 
all these patterns complete, must be very 
| scarce. The ‘ Repository’ is, of course, more 
celebrated for its fine coloured aquatint views 
of London and elsewhere. 
K. KE. Newton. 

Hiampstead, Upminster. 

()BSERVATIONS ON PHOSPHORES- 

CENCE (clvi. 247). — The reference 
wanted would seem to be Book II, chap. cxii. 
p. 143, 1855. 

In 1762 Elisabet Christina Linnaea (1743- 
1782), the daughter of Linnaeus, observed the 
Tropaeolum majus (Indianska Krassen) to 
| emit sparks or flashes in the mornings before 
| sun-rise, during June or July, and also during 
twilight. Wilcke, the electrician, believed 
them to be electric. cf. Kungl. Svenska 
Vetenskaps-Akademien, Handlingar Vol. 
Xxlli. pp. 284-7, 1762; Erasmus Darwin: 
‘ The Botanic Garden,’ Pt. II, ‘ Loves of the 
Plants,’ Canto 4, line 45, &c., 4th edn., pp. 
144-5, 1794; Anna Seward: ‘Life of Dr. 
| Darwin,’ p. 359, 1804; F. A. W. Thomas: 


|‘ Das Elizabeth Linné-Phanomen,’ Jena, 
'1914. Felix Bryk, the bibliographer of 
| Linnaeus (Svenska Linné - Sallskapets 


| Arsskrift, VI. p. 51, 1923), however, states 
| that this phenomenon was well-known to 
| Szymon  Syreniusz Syrenski, Zielnik, 
| Cracoviae, 1613. 

| J. ARDAGH. 

| T)R. THOMAS GALE: MSS. (1635 ?-1702), 
| (clvi. 210).-—Some of his letters to Sir H. 
| Sloane, 1699 and n.d., form Sloane MSS., 
| 4037 f. 268 and 4059 f. 23. 


J. ARDAGH. 


| JAMES MUNDY OF THE INNER 
| TEMPLE, 1733 (clvi. 247). — This 
appears to be James, son of Stephen Mundy 
of London, gent., who was born in 1654, and 
matriculated at Brazenose College, Oxford, in 
1673. He became a Barrister of the Inner 
Temple in 1678; Bencher and Sergeant-at-law 
in 1700. I have not been able to find the 
date of his death, but he would have been 79 
years of age in 1733. See Foster’s ‘ Alumni 
Oxonienses.’ 
H. J. B. CLements. 


KNIGHTAGE OF 1670 (clvi. 247). — Le 

Neve’s ‘ Pedigrees of Knights,’ published 
by the Harleian Society in 1873, gives all 
those made by Charles II and up to Queen 
Anne. For earlier knights there are a good 
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many manuscript lists mostly in the British | July 29, 1825. The auction catalogue may 
Museum or the Ashmolean at Oxford. A | be seen in the British Museum. 


list of them will be found in Gatfield’s ‘ Guide 
to Books on Heraldry,’ p. 250. 


H. J. B. CLeMents. 


Volume viii. of the publications of the Har- 
leian Society is ‘ Le Neve’s Pedigrees of the 


| 


H. J. B. Ciements. 


‘APTAIN COOK : BIBLIOGRAPHY 
(clvi. 247).—The centenary celebrations 


| were most fully observed in the Sandwich 


Knights made by King Charles II, King | 


James II, King William III and Queen 
Mary, King William alone, and Queen Anne’ 
(1873). 

Le Neve, who was born in 1661, ‘‘ appears 
to have made use of every available source in 
compiling his pedigrees,” and G. W. Mar- 


Islands, and I would suggest that an enquiry 

might be addressed to Mr. Albert Pierce 
Taylor, Librarian, Archives of Hawaii, 
Honolulu, who would be sure to know whether 
a bibliography had been carried out or was 


| in process of compilation. 


shall, in his preface to the Harleian Society’s | 


3 


publication, has given a list of the ‘‘ printed 
books, and . . . contemporary newspapers,”’ 
which wil] be found most frequently men- 
tioned by Le Neve. 
H. M. CasHmore, 
City Librarian. 
Birmingham. 


Wwoan (clvi. 28, 67, 122, 159, 269). — £ 


8S. G. 


EGENT STREET OF THE ’SIXTIES 
(clvi. 78, 156, 194, 249).--In The Times 


| of Jan. 7, 1929, there is an illustration of the 


traffic problem soon after the mid le of last 
century, demonstrating ‘‘ the difficulties at 
Regent or Orford Cireus then.’’ The accom- 


| panying photograph is taken at the crossing 
| of Regent and Oxford Streets. 


address by Dr. J. Rendel Harris on | 


Woad, called ‘A Primitive Dye-stuff,’ was 
published in 1927 by Heffer and Sons, and 
forms number 10 of the series of ‘ Wood- 
brooke Essays.’ 

H. M. CasHMORE. 


IBRARY OF DUKE OF GLOUCESTER 
(clvi. 247). — The library of His Royal 
Highness seems to have been finally dispersed 
about the year 1885. The ‘‘ throw-outs”’ 
were evidently made up in parcels, as several 
hundreds were to be seen on the bookstalls in 
the Farringdon Road during that year. There 
was a tremendous number of odd volumes 
among the lots. The people who made up the 
parcels were probably not book experts, and 


never thought of keeping complete sets to- | 


gether. French works seem to have been the 
favourite reading of the Duke, as about two- 
thirds of the books were in that languaze. 
The English were mainly presentation copies, 
and were generally in better condition than 
the foreign. 

I purchased a few French books, including 
the Duke of Gloucester’s copy of Baron Rog- 
nait’s ‘Considerations sur L’Art de la 
Guerre’ (1816), which appears from its con- 
dition to have been frequently read. 

ANDREW DE TERNANT. 

36, Somerleyton Road, 

Brixton, S.W. 


Gloucester, was sold by Sotheby and Son, on 


Watter E. GawrTuorp. 
t, Trafalgar Square, W.C.2. 


A SCOTCH ‘ VICAR OF BRAY’ (elvi. 
187).—In stanzas i. and ii. the words 
“clock ’’ and ‘‘ band ”’ occur as parts of cler- 


/ ical costume. The band was the frill worn 


with the Geneva gown, the box for which was 
the origin of the Victorian bandbox. Pepys 
determined that his great expense should he 
lace bands. (‘locks also were frills for the 
wrist, plaits or gores. From the same de- 
rivation we get clocks on stockings, the tri- 
angular gussets let in to form the shape of 
the foot. I presume the reference is to these 
ornaments ? 
Watter E. GawTuorp. 


| OP GARDENS (elvi. 191, 231).—There 

is a court in St. Martin’s Lane known as 
Hop Gardens. This must be an _ ancient 
name—ep. Long Acre and Covent (convent) 
Garden, in the same neighbourhood: why 
the court should have been so called I do 
not know. 


Water E. Gawruorp. 


‘HOMAS DRYDEN OF ST. GERMANS, 
CORNWALL (clvi. 112, 195).—Did the 
name ‘Erasmus ’’ occur in the Dryden 
family prior to the marriage of John Dryden 
of Canons Asby with Elizabeth Cope? if 


| not, did this name come from the family of 
/her grandmother, Anne Chamberlaine? 
The library of William Frederick, Duke of | 


Krasmus is a name which comes into the 
Mawbey family of South Kilworth, Leicester 
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and Kettering, Northants, on the marriage of | | garet and Jane, all living in Lombard Street, 


John Mawbey to Agnes (¢ ‘hamberlayne. Kras- | 
mus was killed at the battle of Roundway | 
Down. 


of the above John Mawbey, of the same | 
family as Edmund Spencer ? 
This Mawbey family are a_ branch of 


Mauteby, Norfolk, and I have note that 
‘the poet Dryden wrote an epitaph on Mar- 
garet Mauteby Paston.’’ As Dryden was not 


born until 1631, and she died in 1484, was | 

| county Norfolk, once owned by Mrs. 
married | 
There is another connection | 


this unusual ? 
Who was Frances Dryden 
Ralph Smeyd ? 
here with Marbury (besides that given by 
Mr. Munpy) as Ralph was a grandson of 
Elizabeth Marbury who married Robert Aud- 
ley, son of Henry of Great Gansden, Hunts. 
The abstract of the will of Bridget Dryden 
may be of interest : 
Brigide Dryden. 


who 


Arch Hitchen, w.f. 1645. 


I Brigide Dryden somes tyme here to fore the | garet Tooke, 


wife of Francys Marburye of St. Martyns in 
the Vintage Clerke and now the 


bounds of Hertford Clerke 
goods according to a threefold indenture agreed 
band the . . . day of December 1620 before our 
intermarriage ree 
loving brother Mr. Thomas Driven [sic] . 

£500 to be payd unto the sd Briget .. . my 
children by the sd Francys Merburye R 
the rest (consisting of household goods) to my 
sonn Anthonye Merburye . . . to his three 


children Elizabeth Charles & Katheryne . . . | 
. to Susan Merburye | 


to Elizabeth Marberry 
& to he brother Thomas and their ... to the 
two daughters of my daughter Marye Mer- 
burye that is Bridget & Mary to my daughter 
Mary to Elizabeth fondes residue to my hus- 
band extr. xii day of February 1644. 


Wit :—Thomas Newman a seal 


man wife of 
to son Anthony Marbury. 
D. Mattpy VERRILL. 
The Boulevard, North Vancouver, 
British Columbia, Canada. 
INDER: TOOKE: ENTWISLE: HAL- 
LEY (10 8S. viii. 221, 373; xi. 64). — 
At the last reference it was shown that the 
astronomer Halley’s parents-in-law, Christo- 
pher Tooke and Margaret Kinder, were mar- 
ried 10 June, 1652. In the will of Mrs. Mar- 
garet Tooke, widow, dated 13 Oct., 1710 
(10 S. viii. 221) were mentioned four daugh- 
ters, all married. They were Elizabeth Peir- 
son; Mary Halley; Dorothy English. wife of 
Antony English, and Margaret Mould, ‘‘ de 
ceased ’? (ante 13 Oct., 1710). 
a daughter, Mary Mould, who married an 
Mar- 


Entwisle (ibid.), and had issue, Mary. 


Was Margaret Spencer, grandmother | 


| appears that Mrs. 


wife of | 
Thomas Newman, Barkamsted St. Peter in the | 
My worldly | 
| astronomer Halley’s will, 
ypon and made betweene me & my said Hus- | ms 


with full consent of my | 


| that either 
5 | Dorothy English, may have been the astron- 
Adm. 2 Apl 1645 of Bridgett Merbury als New- | 
Thomas Newman of Barkamsted | 


The last had | 


London, in 1764; the first two unmarried 
(10 S. iii. 6). 

It seems possible that this Mary Entwisle 
may have been identical with the Mary Ent- 
wizle, buried 7 April, 1789, at St. Helen’s, 
Bishopsgate (Harl. Soc., vol. xxxi. p. 396). 

Jane Entwisle married James Millikin, 
26 Oct., 1749 (9 S. xi. 85; xii. 185). Their 
son, Halley Benson Millikin, became the 
eventual heir (10 S. iii. 6) of the lands in 
Mar- 
who inherited them from her 
father, Gilbert Kinder (10 S. viii. 221). 

Mrs. Margaret Tooke’s daughters, FEliza- 
beth Peirson, and Dorothy English, may both 
have been living in London circa 1730? It 
Elizabeth Peirson must 
have pre-deceased her sister, Mrs. Mary Hal- 
ley, who died 20 Jan., 1735/6. This assump- 
tion is based upon the fact that Mrs. Mar- 
in her will, established an 
entail, in favour, first of her daughter, Eliz- 
abeth Peirson, upon trust, and next in 
favour of Mary Halley, upon trust. The 
dated 18 June, 
1736, says that his ‘‘ son Edmond is in actual 
possession of the best part of the Real Estate 
of the ffamily and may Inherit the rest after 
my Decease’’ (P.C.C., reg. Trenley, fo. 53). 
But Edmond Halley, junior, died 7 Feb., 
1740/1 (cliii. 410). and the Tooke properties 
in county Norfolk finally passed from his 
sister, Mrs. Catherine Price, to her maternal 
kinsman, Halley Benson Millikin, as _pre- 
viously stated (10 S. iii. 6). 

However, it seems possible, if not probable, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Peirson or Mrs. 


garet Tooke, 


omer Halley’s sister (i.e., sister-in-law), with 
whom, it is said, it was his custom to dine, 
when he came up from Greenwich to London, 
on Thursdays, to attend the luncheon of the 
Royal Society Club. See Sir Archibald 
Geikie, ‘ Annals of the Royal Society Club,’ 
p. 6; London, 1917. 

Halley did have a sister Katherine, b. 7 
Feb., 1658; bapt. 17 Feb., 1658, at St. Giles’, 
Cripplegate, but she must have died voung. 
Otherwise she would have been mentioned 
(which she is not) in some of the Chancery 
Proceedings after the death of MHalley’s 
father, circa March-April, 1684. 

Antony English and Dorothy Tooke. his 
wife, had issue (living 1710): Dorothy, Ed- 
mund and Hester, but no further data con- 
cerning that family have been recovered. 

A pedigree of Entwisle, of Foxholes, 
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appears in Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry ’ (‘ Com- | 
moners ’), vol. iv. pp. 41-43; London, 1838. | 
The variant ‘‘ Entwistle ’’ also occurs. | 
A Mary Entwisle (fl. 1803), daughter of 
James Entwisle, of Rusholme, Manchester, 
is mentioned in Mr. Walter Rye’s ‘ Norfolk 
Families,’ p. 501; Norwich, 1913. 
Eucene F. McPIrke. 


‘THE HISTORY OF CAMBERWELL,’ 
s.v. ‘JONATHAN DRYDEN’ (clvi. 

252). — Reference is here made to Branch’s | 
‘History of Camberwell.’ The correct title | 
and author is as follows:—‘‘ Ye Parish of | 
Camerwell | the History of Camberwell | by 
William Harnett Blanch | published — by 
E. W. Allen ' Ave Maria Lane, E.C., 1875.” 

J. Lanprear Lucas. 
The Mount, Northwood. 


S YMBOLISM AND _ HERALDIC! 

CHARGES (clvi. 227).—Your correspon- | 
dent who desires to know what ancient fam- | 
ilies adopt the various devices of certain | 
animals and birds, etc., mentioned by him, | 
on their crest or shield, will do well to con- 
sult Papworth and Morant’s ‘Alphabetical 
Dictionary of Coats of Arms,’ 1874, wherein | 
he will find many hundreds of references to | 
the subject. It seems to be in most cases 
merely a matter of accident which induced 
families in the first instance to adopt cer- 
tain objects, both animate and inanimate, as | 
their heraldic devices, and a similarity in| 
their name with such was frequently the sole 
cause of their adoption. For instance, the 
ancient Norman family of Arundell, whose | 
name sounds somewhat like hirondelle, the | 
French for ‘ swallow,’’ adopted this bird | 
as their emblem. But why a ‘‘ Peacock close | 
proper” (that is with its wings lying close | 
to the side and its tail unexpanded), was| 
adopted by the Harcourt family on their 
crest and tilting helm, and also the date of its 
first adoption by them, I should much like to 
know. 








Witiram Harcourt-Bata. 
Plymouth. 


OBIESKI STUARTS (cliv. 83, 123, 156, 
176, 304, 338). — With reference to my 
reply at the second reference in regard to two 
men who claimed to be the sons of the only 
son of Prince Charles Edward, I understand 
that the alleged son of the Vrince was 
handed over, when an infant, to the com- 
mander of a British frigate—Captain John 
Carter Allen,—who brought the child up as 
his younger son. The lad entered the Navy, 





and in 1792 married Katherine Manning, 
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daughter of the Rev. Owen Manning, vicar 
of Godalming, who died in 1801, 
I should be glad if any correspondent 


| could inform me how Katherine’s husband 


is described in the marriage certificate ? 
JAMES SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A.,SCOT, 
22, Alexandra Place, Oban, Argyll. 
MicHAEL DE LA POLE, DUKE OF SUF. 
FOLK (clvi. 211).—In the Proceedings 
of the Suffolk Institute of Archeology, Vol. 
vii, will be found a paper, entitled ‘ The de la 
Poles.’ On p. 4 occurs this sentence :—‘‘ He 
(Michael) fled from the realm, and died at 


| Paris in the year 1389, an exile from his 


native land, but, as we find from his son’s 
will, was buried in the Church of the Car. 
thusians, at Kingston-upon-Hull.”’ 
: P. B. G. B. 
Near the altar of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Wingfield, Suffolk, will be found the effigies 
of Michael de la Pole, 2nd Duke of Suffolk, 
who held the title a bare month, when he 
died in 1415, whilst fighting in France with 
Henry V. 
CLIFFORD C. Woottarp. 
68, St. Michael’s Road, Aldershot, Hants. 
OHNSON’S COURT: ITS NAME (elvi. 
227, 270).—In ‘A Literary Man’s Lon- 
don,’ by C. G. Harper (1926), will be found 
(p. 169), this sentence : — 
_For eleven years, from 1765 to 1776, Johnson 
lived at No. 7 Johnson’s Court, a byway off his 
beloved Fleet Street, which does not owe it’s 
name to him, but was mentioned many years 
earlier (1622 and 1647) as “‘ Johnson’s Court,” 
and “ Mr. Johnson’s Court,” but who the other 
Johnson was, history does not tell us. John- 
son himself was rather tickled by the coin 
cidence, and while on his tour in the Hebrides 
with Boswell he amused himself by declaring 
he was “ Johnson of that Ik.” : 
P. B. G. B. 


ONDON FIRES (clvi. 153).—Possibly the 
fire in question was that which par- 
tially destroyed the Royal Exchange on Jan. 
10, 1838. An account of it in ‘ Annals of 
Our Time’ says that ‘‘ owing to the intense 
frost there was much difficulty in procuring 
water, and the flames were not got under till 
the fire had in a measure exhausted itself, at 

noon the following day. 

P. B. G. B. 


VoLTAIRE QUERY (clvi. 209, 271). — I 
have a copy of the ‘ Henriade,’ London, 
1728, containing the list of subscribers. If 
Mr. T. Isaacs communicates with me at the 
address below, I shall have pleasure in allow- 
ing him to see it. 
H. HELpMANN. 
Worton Court, Isleworth, Middlesex. 
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The Library. ; 





Astronomy 
F.R.S. 
lls. 6d.). 
EYOND the scope of ‘N, & Q.’ and of a 

magnitude beyond dealing with in a short 

review, this book, nevertheless, is one to which, 
on grounds well within our own field, we have 
pleasure in drawing our readers’ attention. 
Dr. Jeans writes so lucidly and, through all 
the necessary severity of treatment, with so 
cordial and imaginative a sense of the import 
to humanity of what he has to tell, that, apart 
from the scientific value of the book, we find in 
it, addressed as it is to all readers, even those 
without mathematical knowledge, something of 
the exhilaration of poetry. 

The twentieth century has already added much 
to the range of astronomy, by the discovery of 
new and further-reaching methods of measure- 
ment, especially the spectroscopic parallexes, 
worked out by Dr. Adams in 1914, and the 
parallaxes of variable stars, first made out by 

Miss Leavitt at Harvard in 1912, who had ob- 

served that in a certain class of variable star, 

the Cepheids, there was a definite relation 
between brightness and time of fluctuation. 

Beginning with chapters on the universe 
astronomically surveyed; on the light from the 
stars, and on gaseous stars, Dr. Jeans passes to 
the questions of the source of stellar energy. 

He shows first that while radioactivity — the 

only form of sub-atomic energy of which we 
have direct experience — is capable of providing 
the total amount of energy that has _ been 
radiated by the sun since the earth solidified, 
there is yet none of the radioactive elements 
actually known to us in combination that is 
capable of forming a sun of which the radio- 
active energy would be liberated with sufficient 
speed to account for the stellar phenomena. 

The only source 

knowledge, sufficient and _ sufficiently concen- 

trated energy for this is lodged are the nuclei 
of the electrons which form matter, and the 
electromagnetic fields immediately adjoining 
them. But how is this energy to be conceived 
of as actualized, liberated? Here, it seems, is 


(Cambridge University Press. 1 
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and Cosmogony. By J. H. Jeans, | 


| 


in which, to our present | 


the clou in the great drama of which our | 
earthly mathematics are the symbol: to be of 


force to do what we see is being done, Dr. Jeans 
argues that it must be liberated, not by a 
transformation of atoms, but by their annihila- 
tion. The difference he illustrates by com- 
parison between the 3,000 tons of oil burned to 
drive a liner across the Atlantic, and the one- 
eightieth of an ounce of oil which would serve 
the purpose if it were annihilated, and between 
the four million tons of coal which every week 
provide Great Britain with heat, light and 
power for transport, with the one pound of this 
coal, which, if annihilated, would adequately 
provide these services. The mass of evidence 
concerning the age of the sun and of the stars, 
calculations of the total amount of radiation 
emitted by a star, and what is known from 
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terrestrial physics of electrons and protons as 
storehouses of energy, all point to sub-atomic 
disintegration—that is to the total annihilation 
of matter—as the method of generation of 
stellar energy. And what is the agency under 
which this process is conducted; what is it 
that is annihilating the matter of the stars? 
Not temperature, for the atomic constitution of 
matter resists any temperature of less than 
about 7,500,000 million degrees and stellar tem- 
peratures are of less than one thousand million. 
‘It would seem to be abundantly clear,” our 
author says, “that the agency is neither heat 
nor cold, neither high density nor low, but 
merely the passage of time.” ‘The general 
impression,” he concludes, after discussion of 
the chemical evolution of stars and other 
factors in the mechanism of the generation of 
energy, ‘‘ produced by our analysis of observa- 
tional facts is that of a universe slowly, but 
inexorably dissolving into radiation.” 

The following chapters deal with the 
different types of stars; with the configura- 
tion of rotating masses; with the nebulae, 
systems of stars and then the solar sys- 
tem. A concluding chapter gives in a 
dozen brilliant pages so much of interpretation 
as it is at present possible to hazard. ‘The 
conditions which govern the configuration of 
rotating masses are those which largely explain 
the configuration of astronomical bodies; and 
of these conditions gravitational instability 
would seem to be that which has played the 
greatest part in the birth of the stars, Stars 
are visible to us because they are radiating 
their mass away; and in most stars the greater 
part of their mass has already been so radiated, 
yet as a star ages the rate of radiation 
diminishes, and so our sun, not young, can 
continue to shine for some hundreds of millions 
of millions of years. The radioactivity of the 
stars is that of atoms rather more complex than 
the radioactive atoms of the earth; and possessed 
also of far more capacity for liberating energy. 
Terrestrial chemistry, however, deals only with 
atoms which being the lightest in the star, come 
up to the surface and form the _ spectrum. 
Within the star we know not what atoms have 
their being. Recognition of this leads on to 
recognition of the fact that our scheme is but 
surface science; our physics and chemistry, 
but fragments. 

What is the relation of life to this? It 
would seem that on a star life is impossible by 
reason of the furious radiation; that it can 
arise only on a planet, a body that is torn from 
a star and set at a safe, and yet not too great, 
distance from its surface. The formation of 
planets in the universe is held to be most rare; 
“at a rough computation about one star in a 
million may be surrounded by planets.” 


The end of the dissolving matter of the 
universe, though its distance is unimaginably 
great is not incalculable and is clear to reason. 
Not so the beginning; that remains in utter 
obscurity. And what of the significance of 
these vast accumulations of matter, of these 
dizzying lengths of time to reality and to 
humanity. Dr. Jeans puts some of the 
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natural questions arrestingly. ‘ What is the 
relation of life to that universe, of which, if we 
are right, it ean occuply only so small a corner? 
What, if any, is our relation to the remote 
nebulae, for surely there must be some more 
direct contact than that light can travel be- 
tween them and us in a hundred million years? 
Do their colossal incomprehending masses come 
nearer to representing the main ultimate 
reality of the universe, or do we? Are we 
merely part of the same picture as they, or is 
it possible that we are part of the artist?” 
Ballads and Sea-Songs from Nova Scotia. Col- 
lected by 7. Roy Mackenzie. (Harvard 
University Press: Oxford University Press. 
£1 3s. net). 
HIS is a fine collection running 
which are followed by some 
tunes. Nova Scotia, it would 
tuneful a country as any vuther, thcugh it 
adopts songs rather than makes them. Here we 
range in date from oldish Scotch ballads—like 


items, 
forty folk- 
appear, is as 


to 162 


‘Lady Isabel and The Elf Knight’ or ‘ Earl | 


Brand ’"—down to such a song as the ‘ Bear 


River Murder,’ which commemorates a deed in | 
; readers who have | 
fcllowed trans-Atlantic song collecting, will find | 


the ’nineties. Those of our 
several examples they already know—a version 
of ‘Poor Charlotte * for instance, and one of 
Gerry’s Rocks.’ i 
Irish songs in Nova Scotia, and yet 
Scetch. An interesting point is made 
Mr. Mackenzie at the very start of his 
introduction. A number of Scotch 
ballads, he tells us, were brought over 
to the country by the Scotch and_ pre- 
served by the French. The Scotch came to 
regard them as unedifying and unlawful and 
gave them up, but fortunately not before the 
descendants of French emigrants—Huguenots 
for the most part—had adequately 
them up. ‘The versions are not the worst 
recorded. In general, the songs of Nova Scotia 
may be said to reach a tolerable standard, if 


compared with their analogues in other parts | 


of America and Canada, 


Mr. Mackenzie includes a group of shanties, | 


and this gives him occasion to discourse on 
shanties and the methods of their making, as 
these were imparted to him by one George 
Creighton, a singing sailor, who, though not 
a shantyman himself, because he was not “a 
good composer,” knew all about the rules 
which govern the shanty. This account, which 
makes it appear that the ritual of the shanty 
was somewhat strict, is one of the most in- 
teresting pages in the book. The shantyman 
vas selected at the outset of the voyage. 


was done to singing. He did not work him- 
self; his business was to supply the lines of 
the shanty, to which the men shouted the 
chorus. He stood by busying himself, one 
must suppose, while the men were at_ the 
chorus, in making up the next line for them. 
As the singing had to go on as long as the bit 
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They sing a fair number of | 
more | 
by | 


caught | 


He | 
was a truly necessary leader, for all the work | 
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ot work lasted, the need for the talent of a 
‘good composer ”’ is obvious enough. Another 
informant, however, denied that the shanty. 

‘man stood aside from the work, or that the 

same man necessarily acted as shantyman 

throughout the whole of a voyage. 

The sea, as was to be expected, and sgea- 
faring, are main themes in these songs, and 
if the verses as such, do not rise to poetry, 
the stories told are often, as stories, moving 
or amusing or fine. 

Arms and Blazons of the Colleges of Oxford, 
By Francis Pierrepont Barnard and Major 
T. Shepard. (Oxford University Press, 
3s. 6d. net). 

A USEFUL little book which will certainly 

receive a warm welcome. First, we have 
the twenty-two shields, each handsomely occupy- 
ing a page, printed in colour with their blazon 
beneath them. The wording of the blazon js 
sometimes interesting. In that of the Univer- 
sity shield, as also with the shields of Queen’s, 

Lincoln, Brasenose und Corpus Christi Colleges, 

the word “ gold,” appears, along with “ or.” 

The lion in the Balliol shield, the lions in the 

Oriel shield, the Trinity griffins, the lion in 

the canton of the St. John’s shield, the lions of 

Pembroke College, are all neglected as to the 

tinctures in which they are “ armed and 

langued ”—which is a pretty detail—while the 
legs and beaks of the Queen’s College eagles are 


noted as or. 

Following the array of shields comes the 
account of the arms. The motto now used on 
the book of the University shield, is the one— 
the second—which has prevailed out of four 
found at different times in use. The first, 
probably, was that consisting of the nine words 
beginning the Gospel of St. John in the Vulgate. 
the fourth was Sapientia et felicitate—“ a con- 
densed compound from more than one source,” 
Dr. Barnard calls it and mentions suggestions 
for its origin from a phrase in ‘ De Civitate 
Dei’ and from Seneca. But is not the 
‘Liber Sapientiae” a more likely source? 
Perhaps it was formed from Cap. iii. 11. 
**Sapientiam enim et disciplinam qui abjicit in- 
felix est; . . . et labores sine fructu et inutilia 
opera eorum.” In discussing the University 
College shield, Dr. Barnard does not mention 
the familiar interpretation of the five birds of 
the Confessor’s coat which makes them _ the 
“ five sparrows sold for a farthing ”’—no doubt, 
in reality, a modern piece of ingenuity. It is 
curious to note how many in this small number 
of shields bear canting arms. Dr. Barnard’s 
Note on Heraldry, at the end, gives further 
point and detail to what even a beginner might 
notice in a very cursory observation, the 
recognised inferiority of Tudor and_ subse- 


| quent heraldry when compared with the coats 


of the Middle Ages. He would take the reigns 
of Edward III. and Richard II as the very 
zenith of heraldry, though extending the 
golden age to the end of the fifteenth century. 
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